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BOOK REVIEWS 

Additional Baskerville Genealogy. By P. Hamilton Baskervill, A. M. 

U. of Va.), Richmond, Va. William Ellis Jones, Inc., 1917. 

This is a book of 179 pages intended as a supplement to the 
author's genealogy of the Baskerville Family, 1912. It begins with a 
study of the Norsemen in their Scandinavian homes, and then takes us 
to Normandy with Rollo, who conquered it, where he describes the 
beginnings of the Baskervilles in that country. The first Baskerville 
known of record was Baudry de Basqueville of Normandy, chief of 
archers to William the Conqueror, 1050. From his son Nicholas 
comes the Virginia family. After discussing the Baskerville descent 
from Nicholas, Mr. Baskerville adds some further note as to the Vir- 
ginia Baskerville and its allied families, Embrys, Colemans, Murrays 
and Kennons. The work shows that Mr. Baskervill has probed deep 
into the facts by making himself familiar with chroniclers and his- 
torians little known to most people. No doubt with the personal factor 
ever present the search was "very pleasing" and the task "far from 
irksome." 

The Life of Robert Hare, an American Chemist (1781-1858). By Edgar 
Fahs Smith, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1917. 

This volume contains the life of one of the greatest scientists of 
the country. Dr. Smith tells us that, though at one time ignorant of 
Hare as well as of his remarkable labors, he has become enthusiastic 
in regard to him. The labors of Dr. Hare are unfolded by Dr. Smith 
in this splendid volume of 508 pages. He was the son of Robert Hare, 
a celebrated brewer of Philadelphia, who came from England to 
America in 1773. He was educated in Philadelphia, and while prose- 
cuting his studies with James Woodhouse, who lectured on Chemistry 
in the "Anatomical Museum," made the discovery of the Oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe, which marks one of the world's great advances in the 
chemical laboratory. He was elected a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, but, though constantly engaged in chemical 
and philosophical pursuits, he did not occupy a teaching position till 
1818, when he was elected professor of Natural Philosophy and Chem- 
istry in the College of William and Mary in Virginia. He did not 
continue there long, for in the September following he was elected 
to the Chair of Chemistry in the Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In this position Hare distinguished himself by 
a long succession of brilliant experimentations too numerous to men- 
tion here, but which blazed the way to the triumphs of later scientists. 



